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ABSTRACT 

This paper examines how institutions of higher 
education can achieve more diverse academic communities. It is argued 
that modernist interpretations of organizations limit academic change 
designed to encourage the voiceless members of society through an 
overemphasis on outcomes and efficiency. Section 1 discusses the 
general debate between conservative educators and multiculturalists, 
i.e., whether a core curriculum should be rooted in a limited set of 
Western ideals designed to promote a unifying cultural experience, or 
whether culturally diverse experiences should be created, not only 
through curricular diversity, but through increased participation of 
underrepresented groups among both students and staff. Section 2 
discusses organizational theory, delineating five modernist 
conceptions of organizations; the bureaucratic perspective; the human 
relations perspective; the political perspective; the cybernetic 
perspective; and the cultural perspective. Section 3 examines modern 
and postmodern conceptions of organizations, their theoretical 
origins, assumptions, conceptions of the process of change, and the 
role that leaders play in the process of change. The final section 
provides a practical examination of academic innovation and change, 
focusing on efforts to create a multicultural academy. Contains 100 
references. (GLR) 
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INTRODUCTION 

One of the most challenging tasks that lies ahead for 
American higher education is dealing with an increasingly diverse 
society. By diversity we refer to characteristics related to 
gender, class, race, ethnicity, and sexual orientation. In light 
of this growing diversity many educators have called for a wider 
range of cultural experiences for inclusion in the curriculum in 
particular and in the organization of communities of higher 
education in general. We typically describe these educators as 
multiculturalists since they argue for institutions to encourage 
a multitude of cultural expressions. From a multicultural 
perspective, the problem that institutions of higher learning 
face is promoting increased diversity while at the same time 
establishing or maintaining a sense of community. The goal, 
therefore, is the implementation of academic change that promotes 
academic communities composed of a multitude of cultural 
differences. 

The purpose of this paper is to examine how institutions can 
achieve academic change that enables a variety of voices - some 
familiar and some new - to be heard. Our review of the 
literature leads us to believe that a key to understanding the 
process of integrating silenced voices is tied to the way that 
organizations are conceived. More specifically, we argue that 
modernist interpretations of organizations limit academic change 
designed to encourage the voiceless members of society through an 
overemphasis on outcomes and efficiency. In other words, when 
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organizations are seen as instruments engaged in the pursuit of 
utilitarian ends there is a bias toward the status quo, which 
renders alternate realities or voices invisible. We use the word 
-demist to refer to those organizational frames emphasizing a 
rational or functionalist view of the world, m contrast, we 
stress how an emergent organizational perspective ~ what we 
define as a postmodernist interpretation of organizations ~ can 
be helpful in developing more diverse academic communities. 

In section one we discuss the general debate between 
conservative educators and multicultural ists. Conservative 
educators advocate for a core curriculum rooted in a limited set 
of Western ideals designed to promote a unifying cultural 
experience. Multiculturalists stress the legitimation of a 
multitude of cultural experiences, not only through curricular 
diversity, but also through increased participation of 
underrepresented groups among both students and staff. The 
debate between conservatives and multiculturalists is relevant in 
that it highlights the need for academic innovation and change, 
while at the same time, the debate reveals the differing 
perceptions of the problems faced by academicians. 

in section two we discuss organizational theory, delineating 
five modernist conceptions of organizations: the bureaucratic 
perspective, the human relations perspective, the political 
perspective, the cybernetic perspective, and the cultural 
perspective. 

Postmodern conceptions of organizations form the fo-us of 
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offered a similar criticism when he stated, "The only serious 
solution is the one that is almost universally rejected: the good 
old Great Books approach, in which a liberal education means 
reading certain generally recognized classic texts, just reading 
them, letting them dictate what the questions are and the method . 
of approaching them" (p. 344). Similarly, Hirsch (1987) claimed 
that the American educational system fails to adequately achieve 
a common level of cultural understanding as evidenced by 
vocabulary weaknesses in our current graduates. While 
conservatives argue that the curriculum should emphasize a core 
of common knowledge designed to promote a unifying educational 
experience, multiculturalists stress the variety of cultural 
expressions evident on the American scene and the need for 
curricular changes that reflect different cultural experiences 
and understandings. Multiculturalists desire a diversity of 
course offerings. They encourage the development of courses that 
not only discuss Native American cultures, African cultures, 
Women's studies, and Lesbian and Gay studies, but also promote 
courses that acknowledge the contributions of these groups. In 
other words, multiculturalists seek increased participation and 
diverse contributions to an expanding world view, as opposed to 
simply giving lip service to diversity through efforts aimed at 
increasing the numbers of non-traditional groups. 

Multiculturalists stress that a more diversified academy 
helps to legitimate the lives and experiences of people from a 
multitude of cultures and at the same time increases the range of 
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knowledge itself, while conservatives tend to either deny or 
fail to see the politics of knowledge, many multicultural 
educators argue that knowledge is a social construction open for 
debate and frequently dictated by dominant societal groups 
(Giroux, 1983, 1986). They see the curriculum, therefore, as a 
political forum where various groups attempt to assert their 
views over others. Conservatives frequently attack 
multiculturalists for infusing politics into higher education, 
yet multiculturalists argue that curricular issues and 
educational matters have always been political. Writing over 
half a century ago, Dewey (1938) commented, "All social 
movements involve conflicts which are reflected intellectually in 
controversies." He also added, "It would not be a sign of 
health if such an important social interest as education were not 
also an arena of struggles, practical and theoretical" (p. 5). 

Multiculturalists argue that conservative philosophies tend 
to dominate our educational systems ~ philosophies that reflect 
the maintenance of current societal structures. Frequently such 
philosophies remain buried in the taken-for-granted assumptions 
of the classroom. The "hidden curriculum" depicts the unspoken 
functJons of schooling that multiculturalists attempt to bring 
into question through a critical examination cf educational 
structures, rituals, and practices. A number of educational 
critics argue that the hidden curriculum or hidden agenda of 
schooling is actually intended to maintain current societal 
attitudes and beliefs about capital (Althusser, 1970; Bowles & 
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modern or postmodern, deters or facilitates the establishment and 
legitimation of a multicultural environment. It is not simply 
that we want Native Americans to graduate from college, or 
lesbians not to be harassed; the point is that Native Americans 
should graduate and lesbians should attend college without having 
to compromise their own identities and cultures. 

II. Modernist Theories of Organization 

"There is no need to belabor the assertion that ours is an 
organizational society — that organizations are a prominent, if 
not dominant, characteristic of modern society" (Scott, 1987, 
p. 3). Organizations have become an integral part of our social 
experience and we freguently participate in them unaware of their 
presence and influence. Given their sometimes intrusive and 
sometimes unobtrusive nature it seems only fitting that we should 
study them in order to better assess their impact upon our lives. 
In doing so, we hope to further our understanding of the 
structures in which we participate. 

Scott (1987) stated that "most analysts have conceived of 
organizations as social structures created by individuals to 
support the collaborative pursuit of specified goals" (p. 9) , 
This conception of organizations suggests a commonality of 
conscious intent. However, it is important to point out that 
there are many different ways of looking at organizational 
structures. In an attempt to facilitate comprehension of 
organizations, several authors (Bolman and Deal, 1984, 1991; 
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Morgan, 1986; Scott, 1987) have written about the various ways in 
which we frame organizations. We define "frame" as an 
interpretive lens that directs our attention toward some 
characteristics and away from others. It is important to note 
that we use the terms "frames," "views," and "perspectives" 
interchangeably in this section of the paper. 

This section provide an overview of five of the more 
prominent modernist ways of looking at organizations, namely the 
bureaucratic perspective, the human relations perspective, the 
political perspective, the cybernetic perspective, and the 
cultural perspective. We group these perspectives under the 
rubric of modernism which in essence depicts the organization "as 
a social tool and an extension of human rationality" (Cooper and 
Burrell, 1988, p. 1). For the purposes of this paper, we define 
modernism as a philosophical movement rooted in the principle 
that rationality is the highest of human attributes; a movement 
which has subsequently directed most human activity toward the 
ambitions of logical construction. 

In discussing these various organizational frames we present 
their theoretical origins, assumptions, conceptions about the 
process of organizational change, and the role of the leader in 
the process of change. Following our discussion is a table that 
summarizes the essence of modernist organizational frames. The 
conclusion of this section serve 0 **s a brief review of modernist 
interpretations of organizations — drawing parallels amongst the 
perspectives as well as pointing out how modernist conceptions >f 
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of positions, a set of rules and regulations governing behavior, 
the separation of public and private rights and property, and the 
selection of participants based upon technical qualifications. 

The bureaucratic model assumes that organizations are in a 
closed system in which there is no interference from or contact 
with the external environment. Hence, organizations viewed from 
this perspective are considered to be stable (Scott, 1987). 

The Process of Change 

From a bureaucratic perspective, change is resisted -- 
stability is assumed and maintenance of the status quo is favored 
(Blau, 1956) . Additionally, individuals are generally habituated 
to long established procedures and often resist changes that 
affect routine. Change is disruptive because it assumes the best 
method of organizing is already in place and adaptation can deter 
the flow of production and create inefficiency (Bolman and Deal, 
1991) . 

Therefore, if and when change does occur, it is in reaction 
to the need to better organize toward the efficient pursuit of 
g oals. Since the bureaucratic form assumes a closed environment, 
change is internally stimulated. Change in a rational system is 
also difficult to implement - structures are held tightly in 
place and provide little flexibility for adaptation. 

Leadership and change 

Baldridge, Curtis, EcKer, * Riley (1978) described the 



bur eaucratic leader -as the hero who stands at the top of a 
complex pyrexia - power" CP- — 

organizational operation ana is responsihle for defining ana 
fo rmulating purpose. The leader maKes aeoisions ana ohta.ns 
resources that help the organization acquire its goals xn an 

tho leader is a planner, director, and 
efficient manner. The leader is a v 

organizer ana a tas* orientea inaiviaual responsihle for solving 
prohlems that interfere with goal attainment. Thus, change 
occurring in the hureaucratic model is liKely to he mandated from 
th- top. The leader usually introduces change through the 

Alignment of formal structures in order to facilitate the 

achievement of goals (Bolman and Deal, 1991) . 

Bifflan rations perspective 
Theoretical origins 

Th e hody of literature pertaining to this field grew out of 
the experimental -or* of McGregor (1960, , Mayo (1945) , and 
Barnard (193S) . These researchers recognized the importance of 
th e hehavioral component of organizations. Mayo is Known for h 
experiments at the Hawthorne Western Blectric Plant, where worKer 
activity increased under experimental conditions (Known as 
t he Hawthorne effect). McCregor noted the importance of creating 
organizational conditions which facilitate the expression of 
participant interests in alignment with organizational interests. 
Barnard contrihuted hy viewing organizations as cooperative 
sys tems which integrate the contritions of participants. 
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Assumptions 

From the human relations perspective organizations are 
social groups composed of individuals with shared values and 
beliefs about sustaining the organization. In this framework, 
survival is a major operational goal. Scott (1987) defined 
organizations seen through this frame as "more than instruments 
for attaining narrowly defined goals; they are, fundamentally, 
social groups attempting to adapt and survive in their particular 
circumstances" (p. 52). This perspective recognizes that an 
informal structure exists within organizations which is based 
upon the personal characteristics and contributions of its 
participants (Barnard, 1938). Individuals help shape 
organizational composition by their expectations, skills, 

interests, and values. 

This perspective also includes the element of 

professionalism which recognizes the unique contribution of a 
specialized, skilled work force within an organization (Corson, 
I960; Millet, 1962; Etzioni, 1964). An example is the role of 
faculty in determining the curriculum of colleges and 
universities. The concept of professionalism inherently places 
an emphasis on consensus, shared authority in decision making, 
common commitments and aspirations of participants, as well as, 
interaction based upon equality. 



The Process of Change 

Change in the human resource model involves a desire to 
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increase worker morale to improve productivity. Modifications 
are created to meet the needs of individuals in anticipation of 
creating a better «orK environment. According to Bolman and Deal 
(199l , change in this model can he unfavorable - alterations to 
practices and procedures can serve to undercut an individual's 
ability to perform their work with confidence and success. For 
example, individuals may feel that their work is viewed as 
ineffective if changes are introduced without their consultation 
' and input. Since decision making by consensus is paramount xn 
tnis model, change can often be hindered by struggles to achieve 
consensus. If consensus regarding possible adaptations can not 
be reached, then change may not occur. 

leadership and change 

Leadership in the human resource model is based upon 
consultation and collective responsibility. The leader is a 
facilitator, encourager, and motivator - a first among equals. 
Ih e maior role of the leader is to articulate the common good of 
the organization and to promote democratic participation. 

Given this perspective, the leader is never solely 
responsible for inducing change. Instead, the leader's role is 
to ensure that change is agreed upon through a group decision 

The leader is also responsible for ensuring that 
making process. The leaaer is a* 

change addresses the needs of employees. 
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p»ij tica: i pp-r s P ective 

Theoretical Origins 

The early roots of politics end political systems ere found 

in the writings of Aristotle. However, it is the work of 
contemporary political scientists which provides the link between 
organizational functions and politics. In doing so, scholars 
sought to understand the political aspects of organization and 
the relationship between organizations and constituents (Morgan, 
1986). Gamson (1968) was one of the first to provide a 
comprehensive description of organizational power and the 
influence of authority and partisan groups. 

Assumptions 

Political systems are viewed as coalitions composed of 
varied individuals and interest groups with inherent differences 
within and between groups based on values, preferences, beliefs 
and perceptions of reality. Conflict is central to 
organizational dynamics. Important organizational decisions 
involve the allocation of scarce resources, which generally 
determines who gets what and also helps facilitate the formation 

of dominant coalitions. 

Goals and decisions in the political organization emerge 
through bargaining, negotiation, and vying for power (Bolman and 
Deal, 1991). The concept of power, within this analysis, is 
paramount - it is the vehicle through which participants ga ln 
influence. Power is generally associated with the group 
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responsible for allocating resources, or the group exerting the 
m ost influence, or the group that is most valued by the 
organization. 

The Process of Change 

Change occurs as a result of a shift in the power structure. 
It is the result of one group successfully imposing its agenda on 
the organization, conseguently , change in the political system 
inherently involves conflict within the organization. 
Furthermore, it is likely to he ineffective and unsuccessful if 
it is implemented without the support of dominant interest 
groups. Bolman and Deal (1991) stated that political 
organizations never change and yet, are constantly changing. In 
other words, there is a constant maneuvering for position 
rendering radical change highly improbable. Since coalitions are 
in perpetual conflict with one another opportunities for change 
are minimal (Baldridge, 1971) . 



Leadership and Change 

The leader of a political organization is a mediator and 
negotiator between power blocks. The leader's role is to pull 
coalitions together in order to achieve goal consensus. The 
political leader is a policy maker, a diplomat, and a 
compromiser. The major roles are to "help the community manage 
its own affairs, to assist in the process by which issues are 
aeliberated and Judgements reached, and to take the actions 
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necessary to implement decisions" (Birnbaum, 1988, p. 147). 

Catalytic leadership is considered one of the more effective 
forms of leadership in the political system (Whetten, 1984; 
Bensimon, Neumann, & Birnbaum, 1989) . This type of leadership 
involves the process of gaining group solidarity and commitment 
by defining organizational mission and purpose that is in 
alignment with the interests of various coalitions (Whetten, 
1984; Hollander, 1985). 

Cybernetic Per spective 
Theoretical Origins 

The theoretical origins of the cybernetic perspective can be 
found in the fields of information theory, mathematical logic, 
and operations research (Scott, 1987; Morgan, 1986). The term 
was coined by Wiener (1961) to describe the process of 
information exchange used in self-regulating behavior by machines 
and organisms to maintain system operations. Steinbruner (1974) 
and Swinth (1974) later applied the term to organizational 
structures in terms of policy determination stressing the use of 
environmental input and a non-linear decision making process. 



Assumptions 

A cybernetic perspective describes the organization as a set 
of interdependent parts with varying degrees of connectedness. 
Such a characterization likens the organization to a thermostat- 
the organization is composed of several units, which when working 
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together in a flexible manner, serve to regulate and maintain the 
operations at a level consistent with external influences (Scott, 
1987; Morgan, 1986)* 

A major characteristic of this perspective is interaction 
with the external environment; a cybernetic organization relies 
on cues from the environment for its regulation, A second 
characteristic is self-maintenance based upon the acquisition of 
resources and infonaation from the environment. In accordance 
with the thermostat analogy, cybernetic systems have sensors that 
monitor the environment and communication occurs through "flows" 
to other units which provide information about changes and 
adaptation. Birnbaum (1988) provided the following description 
of cybernetic controls, "self -correcting mechanisms that monitor 
organizational functions and provide attention cues, or negative 
feedback, to participants when things are not going well" (p. 
179) . 

Focus in the cybernetic system is generally upon inputs and 
regulation, as opposed to outputs (Scott, 1987; Birnbaum, 1988). 
Maintaining equilibrium is a major organizational goal. 
Therefore, cybernetic systems are goal oriented, but not goal 
directed; action is based upon sustaining the system and not upon 
achieving specific end results. 

The Process of Change 

Change is an inherent part of the cybernetic system. 
Organizations are constantly sensing their environment and 
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responding through internal adaptation. Consequently, change is 
generally initiated from the outside and the system responds in 
an effort to counterbalance unexpected disturbances or demands. 
In other words , change is equilibrium oriented. 

Leadership and Change 

The leadership function within a cybernetic system is 
primarily to maintain the system. The leader must ensure that 
the organization runs smoothly and that appropriate monitoring 
devices exist to ensure homeostasisity . Since a cybernetic 
organization is theoretically self -correcting, leadership is only 
necessary when problems emerge that the system is not designed to 
account for (Bensimon et al., 1989). Consequently, leadership is 
reactive in nature. 

Cultural Perspective 
Theoretical Origins 

The roots of the cultural perspective are found in 
anthropology and sociology. Durkheim (1934) linked the concept 
of culture to organizations when studying the disintegration of 
traditional patterns of social order in favor of a complex 
division of labor. The application of culture to business and 
industry began with the work of Ouchi (1981) who studied the 
impact of the philosophical nature of Japanese business firms 
upon employees and subsequent productivity. 
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Assumptions 

Culture depicts the basic beliefs exhibited by members of an 
organization typically evidenced in their attitudes, rituals and 
ceremonies. Davis (1984) discussed the impact of an 
organization's guiding beliefs upon the improvement of goal 
formation and practices of strategic planning* This perspective 
emphasizes the importance of understanding cultural elements and 
how such an understanding can help facilitate organizational 
operations (Deal and Kennedy, 1982; Ouchi f 1983; Peters and 
Waterman, 1982; Schwartz and Davis, 1981), Culture can promote 
decision making, minimize conflict, and foster the development of 
shared goals (Tierney, 1988) . 

The Process of Change 

Change is introduced to foster goal development and to 
improve management and institutional performance. Change occurs 
as beliefs are modified through the manipulation of cultural 
elements* In other words, change is implemented by altering or 
introducing rituals and ceremonies that reinforce adaptations as 
well as replace the previously accepted symbols. For example, an 
organization wishing to increase the effective use of employee 
time may reduce coffee breaks, and instead introduce athletic 
facilities to be used during work breaks in an effort to sustain 
a symbolic concern for employee health and morale. 
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Leadership and Change 

The role of the leader from this perspective is to recognize 
and understand how cultural elements contribute to the nature of 
the organization* A major leadership objective is to develop a 
strong organization that utilizes cultural elements to the 
organization's advantage, which of course is tied to 
productivity. The leader's role is to also ensure that change is 
adequately accepted by organizational participants. This is done 
by providing appropriate symbols that contribute to 
organizational operations . 

Summary 

In this section we have discussed five organizational frames 
and the different characteristics that can be elucidated when 
employing each frame. As mentioned earlier, we have grouped 
these frames under the rubric of modernism because of their 
emphasis on structures related to rationality, efficiency, and 
the allocation of scarce resources. While these frames each 
describe different aspects of organizations, they share in common 
the perspective that organizations are instruments of control and 
production. They exist as identifiable entities having objective 
purposes. 

The implication of organizations being classified and 
described in terms of frames or typologies is that in essence 
they take on the identities by which they are defined — they 
become objects as much as processes. The categorization of 
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organizations leads us to think of them in terms of the definable 
characteristics presented in this section. Viewing organizations 
as entities with identifiable characteristics Serves to limit the 
way we think of them as well as constrain the way we think about 
implementing change and innovation within them. Therefore, we 
argue that modernist conceptions underestimate the complexity of 
human organization by adopting such instrumental stances. 

The intent of this section is to point out that modernist 
frames of organizations stress concerns that do not necessarily 
promote multiculturalism. By making this statement we do not 
contend that efficiency is unimportant, but instead, we suggest 
that there are other concerns which are equally important to the 
organization which become subordinated when rationality and goals 
are emphasized. In other words, viewing an organization through 
a modernist lens can deter our ability to acknowledge and change 
the marginalization of groups because the focus is upon structure 
and not upon human characteristics. Therefore, in the next 
section we provide an alternative approach which presents an 
organizational structure that allows for the existence of 
multicultural communities. 
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TABLE 1: SUMMARY OF HOOERNIST THEORIES OF ORGANIZATIONS 





Bureaucratic 


Human Resource 


Political 


Cybernetic 


Cultural 


Origins 
Authors 


Scientific 
Management 

Taylor 
Simon 
Fayol 
Weber 


Social Psychology 

McGregor 

Mayo 

Likert 


Political Science 

Game on 

Edelman 

Pfeffer 


Information Theory 
Mathematical Logic 
Behavioral 
Psychology 

Wiener 
Swinth 
Steinbruner 


Anthro^jiogy 
Sociology 

Ouchi t 
Deal * Kennedy 
Peters & Waterman 


Assumptions 


Rationality 
Goal oriented 
Hierarchy 
Formal rules & 
regulations 
Impersonal 


Social collectives 
Loyalties & 
commi tments 
Survival 
Professionalism 
Shared decision 
making 


Coalitions 
Pouer 
Conflict 
Bargaining 
Negot i at i on 
Decisions involve 
scarce resources 
Special interest 
groups 


Interdependent parts 
Self -correcting 
Non- linear 
Feedback loops 


Shared beliefs, 
norms, values, 
rituals and symbols 
Web of meaning 
Normative order 
Living historical 
product , 


Change 


Realignment of 
formal structure 
Efficiency 
Goal oriented 


Morale oriented 
Meets needs of 
people 
Increase 

productivity 


Shift in pouer 

structure 

Slou 

Progressive 


Constant adjustment 
to external 
envi ronment 
Equilibrium oriented 


Foster goal 
development 
Improve management 

* I 
institutional 
performance 
Minimize conflict 
Overcome problems 


Leadership 


Maintains I directs 
operations 
Defines purpose 
Makes decisions 
Solves problems 
Task oriented 


Consultative 
Encourager 
Motivator 
Shares decision- 
making 
Facilitator 
Democratic 
participative 


Mediator 
Negotiator 
Creates consensus 
Policy maker 
Diplomat 
Compromi ser 


Maintains system 
Monitors feedback 
loops 

Responds to problems 
Reactive 


Instrumental 
Manages meaning 
Maintains belief 
system 
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III. A Postmodern Conception of Organizations 

The previous section outlined some of the more significant 
modernist interpretations of organizations. In this section we 
discuss more recent developments related to postmodernism and 
organizational understanding. Central to our discussion is the 
concept of culture and how modern and postmodern conceptions 
differ. In discussing culture, we consider its relation to 
issues of power and domination. We then link recent 
organizational research by feminist scholars and critical 
theorists to postmodern conceptions of organization, and 
elaborate how such views are helpful in promoting multicultural 
communities. We conclude with a discussion of the role leaders 
play in promoting organizational cnange, specifically focusing on 
the role of leaders in encouraging a variety of voices to be 
heard. 

Underlying Assumptions 

Cooper and Burrell (1988) highlighted a significant 

difference between a modernist conception of organization and a 

postmodernist view: 

In the modernist model, organization is viewed as a social 
tool and an extension of human rationality. In the 
postmodern view, organization is less the expression of 
planned thought and calculative action and a more defensive 
reaction to forces intrinsic to the social body which 
constantly threaten the stability of organized life. (p. 91) 

When they discussed "forces intrinsic to the social body" Cooper 

and Burrell noted an important aspect of a postmodern analysis — 
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organizations emerge out of human action and once constituted, . 
they develop a life of their own that tends to restrict and 
confine human action. 

The objective then for the organizational analyst is not to 
measure or control various organizational variables in order to 
gain understanding, but instead, the concern is to develop a 
sense for how the organization shapes and is shaped by the 
interaction of participants. Postmodern interpretations 
emphasize how individuals construct their social worlds while at 
the same time being shaped by a complexity of organizational 
forces. Greenfield (1980) noted that "Individuals not only 
create the organization, they are the organization" (p. 556) . 

The notion that people are both created and the creators of 
organization is inherent in the work of the French philosopher 
Michel Foucault. For Foucault (1977), organizations represent 
human constructions designed primarily to maintain social order 
and control. Organizational maintenance of social order results 
in the loss of personal control as participants' thoughts and 
actions become entangled in organizational structures. While 
this is both a shortened and simplified account of Foucault 's 
complex thought, it nonetheless touches on a basic tenet of his 
analysis. Foucault 's view of organizations differs significantly 
from modernist conceptions. Modernists, on the one hand, argue 
that organizationally enhanced social order results in greater 
productivity — in essence, people are freed to concentrate on 
important organizational tasks. On the other hand, Foucault sees 
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the nature of modern organization as largely imprisoning. 

The goal of postmodern analysis is to come to terms with 
organizational structures and forces that limit or restrict 
action, while at the same time, understanding how activ n 
continually reshapes social organization. This view of 
organization is different from modern conceptions which emphasize 
rationality and generally fail to question the debilitating 
aspects of social control and order. 

In understanding the differences between modern and 
postmodern conceptions of organizations it may be helpful to also 
examine the premodern. On the following page we include a table 
adapted from Lather (1991) that is helpful in this regard. 



Cu lture and Power 

Fundamental to a postmodern conception of organization is 

the role of culture in structuring the experiences of 

organizational participants. Fro* this perspective, culture is 

seen as analogous to organization. Smircich (1983) elaborated: 

Culture as a root metaphor for organizations goes beyond the 
instrumental view of organization derived from che machine 
metaphor and beyond the adaptive view derived from the 
organismic metaphor. Culture as a root metaphor promotes a 
view of organizations as expressive forms, manifestations of 
human consciousness. Organizations are understood and 
analyzed not mainly in economic terms, but in terms of their 
expressive, ideational, and symbolic aspects. Characterized 
very broadly, the research agenda stemming from this 
perspective is to explore the phenomenon of organization as 
subjective experience and to investigate the patterns that 
make action possible, (p. 347-348) 
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» postmodern view of organizations plaoes oulture at the oenter 
of organizational analysis. Fro* this perspeotive, oulture is 
m ore than the attitudes, beliefs, and rituals expressed by 
organizational members. Instead, organizational oulture 
enoompasses the very nature of the way language. Knowledge, and 
reality are understood. Culture is seen as the major faotor in 
the way organizational members define their sooial experiences; 
in other words, the oonstruotion of participants' reality is tied 
to social factors emanating from culture. 

Postmodern and modern organizational perspectives differ in 
their view of oulture. Modern perspectives emphasize oulture as 
an outcome of human organization; they depict culture primarily 
as something that organizational members create, often 
purposefully. While postmodern interpretations also portray 
culture as an outcome of human interaction, it is also seen as 
the shaper of interaction. The complex relationship between 
oulture and social interaction pose a problem for organizational 
participants who seek prediction and rational manipulation. 
Hence, as organizational members we are subject to cultural 
constraints. Or in Foucault's thinning, we are imprisoned by our 
own creations. 

Modern conceptions of culture are frequently referred to as 
instrumental views since culture is seen as something that can be 
manipulated and molded to serve organizational needs. 

„~ „„i+mit-*» focus on identifying and 
instrumental perspectives of culture focus on 

-<= ™- artifacts of culture for the purpose of 
measuring elements or artifacts 
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controlling organizational outputs, strong organizations are 
those that can utilize cultural variables to their advantage, 
either through modifying the organizational culture or through 
adjusting institutional strategies (Davis, 1984; Deal and 
Kennedy, 1982; Ouchi, 1981, 1983; Peters and Waterman, 1982; 
Schwartz and Davis, 1981). 

While modern views of culture focus on identifying various 
concepts considered to be indicative of culture, such as rituals, 
beliefs, attitudes, and values, postmodern approaches focus on 
the complex relationship between the organization and its 
members. For postmodernists, elements of culture are seen as 
aspects of a complex maze of social behavior that help to create 
meaning for organizational members, in essence, postmodern 
interpretations argue that all aspects of organized behavior 
express culture and inform human beliefs, attitudes, and values. 

Essential to understanding the relationship between culture 
and organizational behavior from a postmodern perspective is the 
role that power plays in shaping the social world of 
organizational members. The social construction of participants' 
realities is emphasized in postmodern analysis; hence, knowledge, 
facts, and indeed experience, become political issues open for 
debate and interpretation (Foucault, 1972). Power is evidenced 
by the ability of some members of a given society or social order 
to legitimate their version of reality, while at the same time 
suppressing the realities and experiences of others. 

A postmodern analysis of organizational culture emphasizes 
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power relations. To be more clear, various organisational 
members and groups must >,e understood in relation to their 
ability to participate in organizational decision making ~ in 
essence, their ability to enact power must be examined. it is a 
postmodern emphasis on power and the politically contested nature 
of culture that provide critical notions helpful toward 
understanding academic communities where various participants 
have been rendered voiceless. 

A number of researchers have emphasized the role of culture 
in studying higher education settings (Becher, 1981; Becker, 
1972; Bushnell, 1967; Chaffee * Tierney, 1988; Clark, 197 0 /l987; 
Clark * Trow, 1966; Dill, 1982; Hughes, Becker, « Geer, i 96 2; 
Newcomb, 1968; Riesman * Jencks, 1967; Wallace, 1966). While the 
preceding research efforts focused on cultural aspects of higher 
education, they lack the critical nature of research framed by 
feminist theory and critical theory and evident in the work of 
Bensimon (1989), Holland & Eisenhart (1990), McLaughlin (1991), 
Sanday (1990), Tierney (1989, 1991), and Weis (1985). 

Despite differences between critical theory and feminist 
theory in relation to postmodern thought, we group both under the 
rubric of postmodernism because of their emphasis on the socially 
constructed nature of reality and the role of culture and power 
in shaping human action and perception. Crucial to our inclusion 
of feminist and critical theory is the way such views encourage 
the empowerment of marginalized people necessary for the 
development of diverse academic communities. 
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organizations and leadership on the basis of women's experiences. 
The principal focus for critical theorists hinges on how dominant 
cultural patterns have rendered marginalized groups powerless. 
Culture is seen not as a value-free concept, but instead to 
critical and feminist theorists, culture is seen as a value-laden 
social construction legitimated through the enactment of power by 
various social groups. 

The Role of Leaders 

If organizations are viewed through a critical or feminist 
lens where the concepts of domination and power are prevalent and 
the notion of change is paramount, how then are leaders to 
perform their responsibilities? The answer to this question is 
inherent in the idea of transformational leadership put forth by 
Bums (1978). For Burns, transformational leaders concern 
themselves with moral issues inherent in the make-up of 
organizations. In relation to critical and feminist conceptions 
of organizations, transformational leaders must concern 
themselves with how various participants or nonparticipants are " 
marginalized by the nature of their organizational relationship 
or through their exclusion from participation. Tierney and 
Foster (1989), in building upon Burns' notion of transformational 
leadership, offered the following: 

Transformative leadership concerns the ability of 
individuals or groups to structure organizational discourse 
around the nature of social relations and values. It 
involves a concern for creating a community of critical, 
reflective citizens. If organizational life represents a 
struggle for meaning, then we are calling for transformative 
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examine how postmodern curricular change takes place, followed by 
an example of postmodern change in the curriculum utilizing 
women's studies. Finally, we discuss the building of academic 
communities of difference by focusing on transformation of the 
curriculum. One caveat is in order: when we refer to curricular 
change we are talking about curricular transformation — change 
that is all-encompassing and across the board. 

K nowledqe; Objective Rgalify q>- Social Construction? 

In the introduction of this paper, we presented the general 
curricular debate between conservative and multicultural 
educators. At the heart of this exchange is the definition of 
knowledge on which education is built. The conservative 
viewpoint assumes that an objective reality and a body of 
knowledge exist that is "out there" for students to obtain. The 
educational experience is to find, unearth, and experience a 
common core of knowledge that is thought to be known and the same 
for all students. 

On the other hand, postmodernists believe that knowledge 
starts from individual experience and is mediated by one's 
gender, social class, race, etc., thus refuting the idea of a 
single and universal truth. Knowledge as something that is fixed 
and objective is viewed as limiting, narrow, ethnocentric, and 
unfeasible. Multiculturalists show that what has been taken for 
universal and generalizable knowledge is in fact political and 
pervasive. Accordingly, their task is to reconstruct the 
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curriculum so as to expose the many existences — women, lesbians 
and gays, Latinos, etc. — that fall outside the culture. The 
intent is to bring the margins to the center. 

The curriculum encompasses what an iicademic institution 
ideologically represents and serves as an indicator of larger 
societal and academic trends. "As a formal medium for 
communicating knowledge within the university, the curriculum is 
heavily influenced by the prevailing events, values, and beliefs 
of the society in which it is situated" (Haworth & Conrad, 1990, 
p. 6) . While the curriculum is at least in part shaped by such 
prevailing societal trends, the organizational structure is also 
instrumental in influencing the tenor of the curriculum as well 
as one's conception of knowledge. 

The curriculum is intrinsically tied to the organizational 
structure; both are outgrowths of a certain world view. In 
sections two and three we presented the theoretical assumptions 
of the modern and postmodern perspectives of organizations and 
how the conception of reality embraced by these perspectives 
informs and helps shape the organization. Similarly, the 
construction of knowledge informs the shape and content of the 
curriculum. Therefore, we argue that curricular innovation must 
go hand in hand with campus-wide change which emphasizes the 
political nature of curricular decision making. 

Modern Approaches to Change 

In the second section of this paper we presented modernist 
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theories o£ organization. Modernism is grounded in the 
philosophical notion that rationality is the highest of human 
attributes. This peroeption is in line with a oons.rvative v.ev 
o£ the curriculum that rationality is the desired outcome of 
experiencing the truth - an objective set of Knowledge. * 
modern approaoh to the curriculum assumes an objective realty 
and a body of knowledge that is "out there." 

The literature associated with curricular transforn.at.on is 
inundated with calls for change that imply rationality within the 
organizational context. For example, Bergguist (1,77, discussed 
the necessity of curricular change and the difficulties 
institutions face with implementation. He suggests specific 
steps institutions should take before, during, and after 
curr iculum change; steps such as review of current curricula, 
peering the institution for change and setting up a conc.se 
pl an of action. Such a step-by-step approach to curricular 
adjustment suggests that organizations are rational, receptee, 
and open to such outcome-oriented change. This conception of 
ourricular change is in line with a modem view of organizational 
change for it focuses on rationality and goal specificity. 

. _„,> ,,971) presented more rational 
Dressel (1968) and Mayhew and Ford (1971) pr 

approaches to changing the curriculum as well. 

wording to Birnbau. (1988, such rationality implies as 
£i rst step the articulation of objectives. Further, 
administrative expectations suggest that an organization will 
„ove in a rational, linear, and seguential manner toward the 
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* * .^tain sets of goals. This rational approach is 
achievement of certain sets y 

, han nrocess-focused. Birnbaum stated, 
outcome-oriented rather than process .oc 

<, the ourpose of decision making is to 

"rationality assumes that une pur pus, 

cr eate outoo.es that maximize the values of the decision maKer" 
(p .„, . A rational approach to ourricular change abandons the 

. c~ individual participants and further 
tenet of responsiveness to indiviouai p 

„f knowledge that is not objective, 
disregards any idea of Knowieage 

A postmodern conception of organization is in line with a 
multicultural perspective of ourrioulum - both assume the social 
construction of reality and Knowledge. In the postmodern 
organization ourrioulum that reflects a multicultural reality 
seexs to give voioe to marginalized groups in higher education 
Xt is the relationship between postmodern organizations and the 
m ul ti cultural currioulum that is instrumental in building 
communities of difference. Postmodern perspectives of 
organizations and approaches to ohanging ourrioulum focus on the 

nof reality and the expressed culture of an 
social construction of reality <*» 

organization. 

A postmodern perspeotive of ourrioular ohange as presented 
b y cumport (UH) embodies departure from traditional ideas about 
initiating, designing, and implementing ohange. She responds to 
m ore rationalistic approaches to ohanging the currioulum with a 

v.- k in line with a postmodern 
cultural construction which is in line wi 

analysis: 



degree requirements, «d syllabi a ™ than indicating 
life underlying these ""facts. Ka t constitutes 
fairly stable sh ared under ^ings ab worth 

frfnsZittfngT'furric^aTay S^y'-l*—*- of evolving 

commitments, (p. 49-50) 
F urther, Gumport discussed the assumptive notions pertaining to 
academic knowledge in the curriculum and the organizational 



context: 



■ , ,h, institutional embodiment of individual and 
Curricula, the 1Ilst ;™"r"% 0 certain academic . . 

organizational commitments to counts as le gitimate 

unLrstandings, reflect what currently sign ifies 

academic knowledge. Curricular cnan J ' tions about what 
changes in a faculty's underlying ||^ rl OOBBitne „ts of 
racul?y a ana n ?h iubcui;uresiheyVoduce, that constitute 

lureicula's dynamic foundations (p. 55). 
Th e curriculum of an academic institution ideologically 
represents and expresses what an organization portrays. 
ut ilizing Gumport's (1988, analysis, curricula are a "signpost of 
cultural change- which further affirms Smircich-s (1983, use of 
culture as the root metaphor of an organization. Culture is 
intrinsic to understanding an organization, culture is something 
that an organization is, not something it possesses. The 
cultures of higher education institutions are intricately tied to 
the university curricula. Changes to one inherently affect 
changes to the other and thus curricular and organizational 
structures must be considered in an interactive manner. 

.„ - „ f postmode rn ~-ri-1-"""- chanc<e 

womenla StMfllSSJ — A n Et"mrl<* 9* ri 

. „„ fio84) presented a process 

The work of Schuster and Van Dyne (i»»*l V 
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of currioular change that is broad in perspective and considers 
the organizational arena wherein change takes place. They 
propose a review that goes beyond indivi dual classes and looKs to 
the structure of academe to find out why the experience of women 
has been ignored. The focus of their work is the experience of 
women and the challenge of changing traditional currioular 
structures. 

A notable contribution of the work of Schuster and Van Dyne 
(1984) is the naming of invisible paradigms, which are defined 
accordingly: 

SrS&rSli eoTssumpSons. the network of unspoken 

'agreements the ^SSLS'^'Sl^^i-- have 
l^lTls^lT^ltlTiolll^in order to bring 
about learning (p. 417) . 
It is these "invisible paradigms" that are the cornerstone of 
resistance to currioular change initiatives and are pervasive 
throughout institutions of higher education. Invisible paradigms 
can be thought of as institutional social prescriptions that seek 
to maintain the status guo. Academic institutions are embedded 
with traditional notions and the invisible paradigms are a 
mechanism tha: perpetuate tradition. This is not to say that 
tradition is negative; however, in higher education many of the 
foundational traditions have been exclusive of women and other 
traditionally underrepresented groups. Examination of the 
organizational structure in addition to currioular formations 
hopes to make visible the invisible as the focus of resistance. 
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Urination of the invisible will nc*. eliminate opposition for 
..resistance is more of a oharacteristio response to change than 
acceptance- (Corbett, Firestone and Rossman; 1987, p. 36). 
However, acknowledgement of the tenets of the traditional canon 
as a barrier to progressive change provides a realistic point of 
departure for approaching curricular change. 

The literature offers other examples in women's studies to 
highlight the process of curricular change. Tetrault (1985, . 
Schuster and Van Dyne (1984, 1985); Aiken et al. (1987, and 
Mcintosh (in Anderson, 1987, all presented theories of change 
that utilize stages to identify the process of curricular 
transformation. For example, Schuster and Van Dyne (1984, 
identified six stages: invisible women, search for missing women, 
women as a subordinate group, women studied on their own terms. 
,omen as a challenge to the disciplines, and the transformed 
curriculum. The stages are neither sequential nor fixed. The 
intent of the stages is to highlight how the inclusion of women 
in higher education curricula may take place. 

Utilization of the work on transformation efforts by women's 
studies scholars is helpful in a postmodern analysis for it takes 
into consideration the social construction of reality by bringing 
the experience of women to the core of what counts as knowledge. 
Postmodernists deal with people as the collectivity and root of 
change instead of the formalized structure of organization. For 
example, the work of Aiken et al (1987, focused on faculty 
development to create a gender-balanced curriculum. This, unlike 
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a modern approach, works with people to bring about change - the 
target is process, not formalized structure or goals. The 
curriculum is tied to the culture of an institution and so too is 
the culture tied to the organization's participants. Working 
with individuals provides a means to work from the bottom up in 
the change process. While successful curricular transformation 
is not a matter of changing a syllabi or two, aiming to transform 
faculty who are an integral part of the organizational culture 

provides a start. 

Transformation of the curriculum through special studies 
programs happens neither expeditiously nor without resistance. 
The stages outlined facilitate understanding of what takes place 
and how; once we know how successful change takes place, that 
information can be used to make change more pervasive. 

Building r«m«nnlties of Difference 

A curriculum is a reflection of the world view of the 
individuals and institutions that have created it. Just as we 
have shown that the organizational structure of institutions of 
higher education both arises from and perpetuates a rational, 

i+- i<? with a curriculum. The 
modernist perspective, so it is witn 

contemporary curriculum takes as a largely unstated assumption 
the rational belief in a single, objective reality, a truth 
everywhere the same. A consequence of this belief is the same 
rigidity that plagues modernist organizations, i.e., that there 
is one best way to do things (which is the way of the embedded 



power structure that created it) , and that way must be taught and 
perpetuated. In the curriculum, this rigidity manifests itself 
as a belief that there is an objective truth or reality to be 
reached, and one way to reach it. Such a rigid construction of 
knowledge has difficulty accepting new voices, viewpoints, and 
other truths. 

We need to expand our conception of knowledge and truth to 
accept a multitude of backgrounds and voices, and to take the 
opportunity to learn trom traditions different from those that 
have shaped the current curriculum. Obviously, this will not be 
easy; change in the curriculum will embody the same challenges 
that we outlined in regard to the organization as a whole. The 
challenge is not simply to restructure the guidelines in a 
rational fashion, but to give credence to traditionally 
marginalized groups so at last a community of difference can be 
built. 



V. conclusion 

in the beginning of this paper we introduced the issues 
surrounding the current debate for curricular change. We 
presented the conservative stance, supported by Bennett, Bloom, 
and D'Souza, that favors a classical education built on the 
commonalities of Western culture. In response, we discussed the 
ideas of multiculturalists who favor a curriculum of inclusion 
and who view the curricular process as a political struggle where 
the dominant group possesses the power to determine 
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organizational and curricular structures. Throughout this paper 
we used this debate to frame our argument that postmodern 
conceptions of organization, change, and leadership favor the 
building of a curriculum that is inclusive of a variety of 
diverse groups. 

While the emphasis of this paper has been on the importance 
of buiJding academic communities of difference by creating 
curricular change which addresses the inclusion of marginalized 
groups, we also discussed organizational theory and how different 
conceptions of organizations perceive change and leadership. We 
included the discussion of organizations because an understanding 
of organization, whether that perception is modern or postmodern, 
is crucial to making the changes that many contemporary scholars 
of higher education advocate. Viewing organizations from a 
modern perspective serves to limit our understanding of them; it 
creates a tendency to view behavior as initiated and created for 
the organization, as opposed to a place where individuals exist 
and interact as social beings — the postmodern organization. 

In this paper we linked the calls from multiculturalists 
with a postmodern conception of organizations, change, and 
leadership. In doing so, we suggested that a curriculum built 
upon the recognition of diverse groups requires an understanding 
that knowledge is socially constructed and politically contended, 
as are the organizations (i.e. colleges aad universities) in 
which curriculum is housed. Given this perspective, curricular 
innovation which takes into consideration the experience of all 
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participants is an approach, that is in our view, preferable to 
that of the traditional, modernist approach which simply focuses 
on structure, process, and goals. 

Institutions of higher education are increasingly comprised 
of diverse populations. In order to maintain the integrity of 
academe, curricular and organizational structures need to be 
responsive to the constituencies they serve. Demographically our 
nation is changing and that change is reflected on campuses 
throughout the country. In order to keep stride with larger 
societal trends, colleges and universities need to create 
organizations and curricula that are instrumental in building and 
nurturing communities of difference. 
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